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have repeatedly been suggested for this purpose, but
they cannot be kept from risk of fusing, Iridium wires
and thin strips of carbon have also been suggested
by many inventors. Edison in 1878 devised a lamp
consisting of a platinum spiral combined with a short-
circuiting switch to divert the current from the lamp
in case it became overheated. Swan in February 1879
publicly showed a carbon wire lamp in a vacuous
bulb. Edison in October 1879 devised a vacuum lamp
with a coiled filament made of lamp black and tar
carbonized. Swan in January 1880 prepared filaments
from cotton thread parchmentized in sulphuric acid, and
afterwards carbonized. Edison in 1880 substituted aflat
strip of carbonized bamboo for a filament. Lane Fox in
1879 used prepared and carbonized vegetable fibres.
Crookes used a filament prepared from silk or vegetable
matter parchmentized with cuprammonic chloride.

Modern glow-lamps mostly have thin carbon wires
prepared from parchmentized cellulose, which is then
carbonized in a closed vessel. Sometimes the filaments
are "flashed" over with surface carbon by being moment-
arily heated electrically in a carbonaceous atmosphere.
They are mounted upon platinum supports in a glass
bulb through which the platinum wires pass out, and into
which they are sealed, the bulbs being afterwards ex-
hausted of air and other gases, the vacuum being made
very perfect by the employment of special mercurial
air-pumps. The bulbs should be heated during exhaus-
tion to drive out residual gases. Carbon is the only
suitable material for the conductor because of its superior
infusibility and higher resistance. It also has the
remarkable property, the reverse of that observed in
metals, of offering a lower resistance when hot than
when cold. Two common forms of glow-lamp are
shown in Fig. 237 : the typical form used by Swan in
England, and the typical form perfected by Edison in
America. The resistance of such lamps varies accord-sm
